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Address  at  National  Security  League  Meeting, 

Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Octobea:  22,  1915, 


BY 

FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT 


WAY  ULIIART  PREPAREDNESS? 

The  world-stirring  events  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  have 
aroused  us  from  a  kind  of  comfrfacent  soomdence  in  whidi 
dreams  of  world  peace  predominated  to  a  definite  realization  that 
even  America  might  at  some  time  be  forced  into  unexpected, 
unwished  for  conflict 

The  bdief  that  peace  might  be  preserved  on  the  basis  of 
public  law  and  that  Treaties  might  be  substituted  for  cannon 
has  given  place  to  a  vivid  realization  that  the  predatory  passions 
may  flourish  in  a  nation  as  in  an  individual  and  that  when 
tiiorougfaly  aroused  and  coupled  with  immense  military  strength, 
phrases,  professions,  treaties  and  international  law  must  yield  to 
a  supposed  "law  of  necessity,"  finding  expression  in  terms  of 
shrapnel. 

I  heartily  assent  to  tbe  prc^K^sition  that  in  a  world-tora  war 
the  United  States  should  champion  the  princifdes  of  international 

law.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  international  law 
does  not  maintain  itself  but  that  like  municipal  law  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  seeded  at  unless  founded  upon  ultimate  force  somewhere. 
In  last  and  final  analysis  it  is  always  the  policeman  who  must 
be  the  guarantor  of  order  and  the  saviour  of  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  neutrals  have  rights  and  that  these  rights 
should  be  respected  by  belligerents  but  every  right  connotes  a 
duty  and  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a  neutral  to  clamor  noisily 
about  its  rights  unless  it  is  ready  to  maintain  its  duties. 

When  we  enter  the  domain  of  fact  and  leave  that  of  legal 
fiction  we  must  understand  that  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
are  impotent  to  tn^mtg^in  their  r^ts  under  international  law 
unless  those  rights  are  diamfuoned  by  the  strcmgcr  members  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  this  war  we  Americans,  as  England 
and  to  some  extent  France,  had  felt  protected  by  international 
law.  But  international  law  consists  merdy  in  tbe  agreements 
or  the  customs  assented  to  in  the  past  by  the  nations,  based  upon 
reason  and  convenience  but  without  any  outside  superior  force 
to  vindicate  them* 
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Many  a  time  have  I  h^ard  the  phrase :  "The  public  opinkm 
of  £an^"  wsU  ncA  peraut  certain  thiiq^s.  We  have  (Btaoe 
learned  tiiat  the  public  <q>inion  of  Europe  is  a  thing  that  did  not 
exist  save  in  the  minds  of  theorists  and  that  anything  may  be 
permitted  against  international  law  unless  somewhere  there  lies 
wme  force  wiUiq;  to  vimlicate  the  rights  accorded  by  that  km. 

The  f act  tiiat  the  United  States  covets  no  territory,  that  it 
has  no  ambitious  schemes  of  expansion,  that  it  does  not  design 
to  impose  its  theories,  its  culture  or  its  fancies  upon  other  peoples 
is  not  certain  to  protect  it  f rem  unjtM  and  unwonted  s^ggnt^ 

If  America  will  not  maintain  its  own  rights,  it  may  be  quite 
certain  that  no  other  nation  will  do  so.  The  United  States  has 
no  friend  willing  to  fight  for  it  save  itsdf ;  ^  onr  piabtic  has 
scarce  even  yet  made  the  startfi^  discovery  that  the  United 
States  has  not  the  instrumentalities  wherewith  to  defend  itself 
against  any  great  power  or  with  which  to  assert  those  rights 
which  it  so  emphatkally  proclaims  as  bsised  not  oeAy  i^ma  intefv 
mtioQal  law  but  lapon  sacred  i»inc^les  of  humanity. 

It  is  because  of  this  discovery  that  our  pe<^le  have  been 
making,  so  reluctantly  yet  so  surely,  since  August  1914,  that  the 
National  Security  League  has  been  formed  and  asks  public  suf^- 
port  It  is  not  tiie  creation  of  a  beUioose  fa^ion  of  mffitaiy 
enthusiasts  or  Chauvinistic  hotheads.  It  is  an  oi^fanization  of 
citizens  whose  public  and  private  activities  are  predicated 
upon  their  desire  for  honorable  peace  and  their  unswerving  be- 
lief in  the  preservatioQ  of  itm,  public  and  ^vat^  as  die  safety 
of  society. 

They  now  come  to  you  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Wash- 
ii^gton  went  to  his  first  Congress  recommending  measures 

''for  the  ftOfiUment  ^  our  duties  to  the  reet  of  the  wwid,** 

and 

''again  presdng  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  our- 
s^es  in  a  cowrittiep  of  conirfete  defense  and  <rf  exactfa^ 
ffon  them  the  fii^llii^ 

Hie  members  of  this  Society  have  been  criticized  in  some- 
what irresponsible  fashion  as  advocates  of  war  and  fomenters 
of  international  strife.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  those  who  speak 
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thus  flippantly  about  the  matter  have  given  it  little  thought, 
although  others  may  belcmg  to  that  category  of  persons  wiio 
believe  the  use  of  force  never  justifiably  even  though  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  defense  of  national  existence.  With  these  I  have 
no  quarrel.  They' are  admirable  idealists,  useful  in  times  of 
''piping  peace"  where  their  ntunber  is  so  small  as  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  legislaticm  and  where  their  propigan<h 
is  confined  to  the  reafans  of  the  ideaL 

There  are  others,  however,  who,  while  acquiescent  in  our 
possession  of  an  army  and  navy,  do  not  fed  that  it  should  be 
any  larger  or  more  efficient  than  at  present  To  the  lat^^  the 
^estion  must  be  «ie  of  fact,  and  if  they  are  convinced  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  present  defense,  they  must  join  with  us  in 
asking  that  the  situation  be  rectified. 

Our  attitude  is  not  new.  It  has  been  the  positicm  taken  bj 
the  leading  statesmen  in  this  OMmtry  since  oar  Nation  began 
and  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  words  of  the  Fare- 
well Address,  the  origin  of  America's  neutrality  in  old  world 
conflicts.  In  a  few  words  he  has  stated  our  motto: 

*'If  wt  desire  to  secure  peace,  cme  of  ^  most  powerfid 
instruments  of  our  rising  im>sperity,  it  must  be  lau>wn 
tiiat  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  ^arJ* 

Jefferson  maintained  a  similar  attitude. 

N(me  of  us  believe  in  war,  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  most 
d  us  are  note  or  less  acquainted  with  its  horrors.  What  litde 
I  saw  of  war  personaBy  with  onr  forces,  bodi  here  and  in  tfie 
West  Indies,  certainly  did  not  encourage  me  to  love  it.  Our  sad 
lack  of  preparation  in  the  insignificant  Spanish  war  cost  us  many 
lives,  for  disease  and  disorder  were  far  opore  dangerous  than 
tiie  buflets. 

What  I  saw  last  summer  in  France  was  infinitely  more 
appalling — ^the  arrival  of  the  Belgians  in  Paris,  the  refugee? 
•  on  the  road|  the  wounded  dying  in  raflroad  stations,  Jbe  misery 
of  the  wMNXfAstttt*  I  iuf.wtww  tiiese  facts  so  liutt  yon  may  not 
tiiink  I  am  mided  by  rhetoric  or  am  an  academic  apologist  for 
war. 

In  June  1913  I  happened  as  a  passing  tourist  to  sit  in  the 
French  Qmaaber  of  Deputies  dnring  the  great  debate  betweeii 

■ ;    ■ .  ^  ,     .  -  -..  .    ■  -    -  -  ,  .  -  "  -  . ' "         ■      ■      -  ■  • 

.  •        .     ■•  ^  J    -     .    ,  *  -  -  ......        f       ,  - .  .  -  - 
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M.  Jean  Jaiires»  leader  o£  the  socialist  parly  and  the  ioremost 
advocate  of  universal  peace,  and  M.  Bairtfioa,  First  Mitrister  of 

the  Republic,  on  the  question  of  the  three-year  law.  This  meas- 
ure, designed  in  some  degree  to.  meet  the  formidable  prepara- 
tifMis  whkh  Geraiany  was  even  then  known  to  be  making  ior 
war,  was  intended  to  keep  &e  troops  witii  the  colors  for  a  year 
longer  and  added  to  the  armies  on  the  frontiers  some  250,000 
combatants.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the  most  powerful 
^eech  against  war  and  its  horrois  and  in  favor  of  disarmament 
tibat  I  liave  yet  heardi  M.  Janrea  Inuled  against  the  pnpased 
law  all  the  power  of  his  unmatched  eloquence  and  extraordinary 
erudition.  The  answer  made  was  that  a  pM^werful  neighbor 
would  in  all  probability  attack  and  that  France  might  ere  long 
b^  m?cdved  m  a  death  stmgs^e.  The  hm  was  finally  passed 
by  a  narrow  margin,  a  great  portion  of  the  Chamber  and  a  laige 
part  of  the  public  siding  with  M.  Jaures,  bitterly  opposing  the 
three-year  law  as  a  product  of  militarism  and  the  fears  of  its 
advocates  as  mere  chimeras.  In  1845  Charles  Sumner  had  ex- 
plained to  a  delighted  audimce  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  year  and  a  month  later  I  happened  to  sit  on  a  late  July 
evening  in  a  restaurant  next  to  that  in  which  the  great  leader 
and  idol  of  the  populace,  Jaures,  was  m  dastardly  fashicm  as- 
sassinated. One  might  well  have  inferred  wild  fury  among  the 
populace,  whose  hopes,  fancies  and  aspirations  he  had  so  long 
articulated.  Yet  the  unexpected  happened :  Perfect  quiet  reigned 
everywhere  and  the  man  in  tiie  stre^  a>ntented  himself  mth 
the  remaik  that  Jaures  had  been  a  dangerous  dreamer  and  lhat 
in  pursuance  of  his  hopes  for  impossible  peace,  he  would  have 
disarmed  the  nation  and  perhaps  completely  sacrificed  the  na* 
tional  life. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  juxtapositkm  of  these  two 

situations  and  coi^  hot  but  realize  that  if  France,  in  addition 
to  the  tremendous  odds  already  against  her  in  those  August  days, 
had  been  still  short  250,000  first  line  mmf  desperate  imfeed  w<»dd 
have  been  tiie  sitw^on. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Jean  Jaures  was  as  sincere,  as  earnest, 
as  patriotic  as  any  of  our  citizens  who  scoff  at  the  thought  of 
possible  war  and  deride  the  attonpt  to  make  due  pre|iaratiaa 
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1  had  Uhistratiwia  of  the  futility  of  rdying  on  mere  words 
which  people  in  this  country  who  have  not  seen  it  cannot  realize. 

I  remember  one  hot  August  day  last  summer  finding  at  a  French 
Railway  station  an  unfortunate  peasant  woman,  sitting  there 
crying.  Somd)ody  standi  by  ssud:  'This  woman  has  bten 
there  twenty-four  hours."  I  asl»d  h«r  where  she  came  from 
and  what  she  had  been  dcrfng,  and  she  said  she  was  a  poor  work- 
ing woman;  that  she  had  heard  the  bombs  and  the  guns  at 
Charleroi  and  that  her  husband  was  in  the  house  skk  at  the  time. 
I  said,  '^Why  didn't  you  leave  when  you  heard  ibt  hossbs  and  the 
guns?"  She  said:  "Sir!  Leave  my  home!  I  knew  nothing 
about  war.  Where  should  I  go?  My  father,  my  grand-father, 
and  their  ano^rs  had  died  in  the  same  bed  My  husband  and 
I  have  no  place  dse.  We  thought  ^tat  the  guns  might  stop^ 
and  so  we  stayed.  But,"  she  said,  "an  officer  came  and  said 
'Your  house  will  be  burned  in  a  few  minutes;  you  must  go,'" 
and  then  she  said,  "I  took  my  husband  who  had  been  bedridden 

a  year,  and  I  carried  him  as  far  as  I  could  and  got  hhn  on 
a  train;  and  now  the  French  officers  have  taken  him  away 
to  the  hospital  in  that  little  village,  and  they  won't  let  me 
in,  and  I  must  stay  here ;  I  cannot  go  away."  I  said  to  her, 
''Madam,  have  you  no  children?"  and  she  k>oked  at  me  and  said: 
''No,  the  little  ones  m  Belgium  have  suffered  too  much.  The 
only  blessing  that  God  has  conferred  upon  me  is  that 
I  have  no  children."  Here  is  what  defenselessness  and 
reliance  on  "scraps  of  p^er^'  may  lead  to;  the  women  of  a 
natkm  readi  a  pcnnt  where  they  thank  God  that  they  have  no 
children.  I  take  it  that  no  American,  for  any  mere  matter  of 
expenditure,  wishes  to  risk,  under  any  circumstances,  the  possi- 
bility of  American  w<»nen  having  to  cry  out  that  thek  o^y 
bicsraig  is  that  th^  have  no  ddldrai* 

America  stands  for  international  law  and  international  right. 
America  is  a  nation  peculiar  to  itself,  because  its  nationaUty  is 
not  predicated,  as  the  nationalities  of  many  European  nations 
are,  upon  consanguinity,  people  cemented  togetlier  berause  of  a 
common  racial  inheritance  gomg  back  for  centuries.  Not  so 
America.  The  American  nationality  is  composed  of  every  kind 
of  blood.  But  its  nationality  is  even  stronger .  because  it  is 
founded  upon  common  principles;  and  if  you  can  attack 
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destroy  those  principles,  then  you  strike  at  the  root  of  Ameri- 
can iiati<HiaU^  more  directly  than  though  you  IdUed  thousands 
of  Amdricaiis.  Aad  when  America  is  ready  to  go  badk  on 
those  common  National  principles  that  fought  the  Revolution 
and  that  fought  the  Civil  War — whether  they  renounce  those 
principles  in  the  higb-souading  name  oi  Peace,  which  is  not  an 
hbnoraUe  or  decent  peace,  or  on  the  ground  ot  any  other  £pdr^ 
lacy,  watchword  or  slogan  whatever— then  they  will  have  re- 
nounced that  great  heritage  which  the  people  of  this  country 
secured  by  standing  together  cm  a  cpmmon  platform  of  justice, 
law  and  humanity.  A  great  nation  possessing  a  conmum  cm- 
sciottsness  of  right  and  wrong  as  to  intonaticma]  law,  as  to 
international  morality,  as  to  the  independence  of  states,  and  as 
to  the  great  cardinal  principles  for  which  the  flag  stands,  has 
no  right  to  remain  defensd^  again^  mitioas  based  m  otber 
prindi^es  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Until  recently,  conscious  of  Aircrican  intention  to  do  no. 
nation  injustice,  secure  in  the  thought  that  we  desired  no  terri- 
tDiy,  our  citizens  were  pnme  to  think  that  no  one  would  attempt 
to  do  them  ah  injiistice  so  gnat  as  to  force  war;  to-day  this 
opinion,  so  sorely  shaken  when  the  public  law  of  Europe  was 
set  at  defiance  by  the  invasion  and  sack  of  unhappy  Belgium, 
has  now  been  wellnigh  completely  shattered  by  the  destruction, 
upon  the  seas^  of  hundreds  of  noGHCorabatant  passon^pers* 
a  number  of  them  American  citizens. 

Unwillingly  are  we  confronted  with  the  possibility  that, 
w:lbil^ver  turn  matters  may  take,  some  such  catastrophic  event 
may  force  us  to.def^d  oursdives.  As  the  President  reomtly 
put  it,  in  those  admirable  words  whidi  so  ably  articulated  the 
unanimity  of  a  nation,  there  is  "no  threat  lifted  against  any 
^n,  against  any  nation,  against  any  interest  but  just  a  great 
sdenm  evidence  that  the  f  cM-ce  of  America  is  the  IcMrce  of  moral 
principle;  that  ^ere  is  not  anythmg  else  that  she  loves  and 
that  there  is  not  anything  else  for  which  she  will  contend'' 
Upm  this  moral  principle  we  have  erected  our  civilization ; 
witholit  It  Amenca  has  no  meaning;  defend  it  we  jnust  Yet 
to  maintain  this  positicm  we  are  abnost  as  ui^>repared  as  China 
from  whom  such  a  statement  would  scarce  excite  more  than 
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I  do  feel  that  American  civilization  is  worth  something; 
that  its  inDq;iUy  and  preservation  are  wwdi  fi^lhting  for;  I 
believe  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  f  ar  als  It  protecte  the  Northern 

part  of  the  continent,  including  Central  America,  from  invasion 
by  European  powers;  I  believe  in  our  right  to  determine  our 
own  standards  for  American  citisrashq>  and  in  <mr  duty  to  up- 
hold die  highest  standards  of  intematicmal  faw.  Bdkving 
these  things,  I  am  convinced  that  without  adequate  methods  of 
military  defense,  our  policies,  principles  and  purposes  would  go 
for  ncMthing.  In  additicm,  we  would  be  tlie  vi^ims  <^  ai^res- 
^bns  as  certmily  as  China* 

Nor  do  I  fear  the  development  of  militarism  in  the  United 
States,  by  which  I  mean,  the  subordination  of  moral  forces  and 
the  dictates  of  international  justice  in  which  they  have  been 
crystallized,  to  a  worriiq^  of  mm  material  foKe.  It  woidd  be 
inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  the  American  people  with  their 
traditions,  their  nationality  based  upon  common  aspirations  and 
ideas  of  equal  justice,  rather  than  on  consanguinecms  heritagCr 
em  ever  be  dominated  by  mare  desire  for  ^m^iest  and  acqoisi- 
tim  of  power  through  force. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  very  modest  military  establish- 
ment which  the  best  opinion  believes  would  be  quite  adequate 
to  put  tins  vast  country  beyond  danger  of  foreign  aggressioa 
should  so  far  cmrui^  our  fibre  and  distort  onr  ideas  that  we 
would  dethrone  law  among  the  Nations  and  substitute  organ- 
ized violence.  These  fears  seem  to  me  wholly  chimerical,  mere 
phantom  creatiiMis  of  theorists  and  dreamers.  The  immediate 
return  both  of  North  and  South  to  die  pursuits  of  peace  after 
the  Civil  War  affords  an  illustration  stronger  than  any  academic 
logic-chopping  of  the  innate  distaste  of  our  people  for  militant 
aggression  and  their  devotion  to  the  idea  that  the  military  force 
is  k  mere  adjunct  of  civil  law  for  ^  purpose  of  preserving 
the  only  peace  worth  having — ^peace  consistent  with  individual 
liberty  and  national  dignity. 

It  is  because  I  think  there  are  some  things  even  worse* 
than  war  and  some  ^biags  more  imdons  tiian  hcunan  life,  that 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  have  an  army  and  navy 
strong  enough  to  compel  respect  for  justice,  civilization  and 
tibe  security  of  small  nations.   I  cannot  think  that  the  wcnrld. 
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has  improved  much  since  Washington's  time.  The  recent  in- 
vaskm  of  Belgium  and  the  prosecution  of  the  pc^y  of  "frigfat- 
fnlness"  finatty  resultant  in  tiie  I.4isitania  tragedy  would  not 
seem  to  indicate  it 

Needless  now  to  discuss  details  of  organization.  This  must 
rest  laigdy  with  experts.  One  thing  alone  is  dear:  Democraqr 
18  on  trial.  If  it  is  incapable  of  defmdfii^  itself ,  it  must  go 
the  way  of  other  systems.  Justice,  expediency,  nay:  necessity, 
will  inevitably  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  manhood  suffrage 
tmvitaUy  comports  manhood  service. 


FREDERIC  IL  COUDERT. 


